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The  cover  painting,  by  C.  E.  Monroe,  Jr.,  illus- 
trates the  poem.  "Daniel  Boone,”  bv  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet.  The  poem,  which  is  printed  in 
the  foreword  of  this  booklet,  was  published  in 
/ Bool;  of  hnrrirans.  by  Stephen  Vincent  and 
Ro.seinar\  Benet  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart, 1933).  Permission  to  reproduce  the  paint- 
ing was  given  b\  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation. 
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Foreword 


When  Daniel  Boone  goes  by,  at  night, 

The  phantom  deer  arise 
And  all  lost,  wild  America 
Is  burning  in  their  eyes. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet’s  verse,  which  the  cover  of  this  booklet  illus- 
trates, depicts  the  wilderness  America  that  was  opened  to  settlement 
by  such  men  as  Daniel  Boone,  and  it  reminds  us  that  the  frontier  ex- 
perience is  still  a burning  memory  in  this  land. 

The  spirit  of  Daniel  Boone  walked  with  the  pioneer  as  he  planted 
his  civilization  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  was  Boone  who  became  a sym- 
bol to  America  of  its  resourcefulness  and  determination.  Today  the 
story  of  Daniel  Boone  can  stir  up  in  us  a keener  awareness  of  the 
adventure  of  the  old  frontier. 

Daniel  Boone  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania.  A portion  of 
the  farm  on  which  he  lived,  with  its  ancient  house,  is  preserved  as  a 
historic  site,  known  as  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead,  and  is  maintained 
for  public  visitation  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission. 

The  author  of  this  booklet  is  Dr.  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace,  who  was 
well  known  for  his  writings  on  Indians  and  other  wilderness  travelers, 
and  who  was  a historian  on  the  Commission  staff.  This  booklet  was 
Dr.  Wallace’s  last  completed  work  before  his  death  in  1967. 

For  readers  who  want  to  know  more  about  Daniel  Boone,  Daniel 
Boone:  Master  of  the  Wilderness,  hrst  published  in  1939  by  W.  Morrow 
&:  Company  and  reprinted  in  1965  by  Stackpole  Co.,  of  Harrisburg,  is 
recommended  as  the  best  full-length  biography.  A considerable  number 
of  fictionalized  accounts  of  his  life  and  adventures  have  appeared  in 
recent  years,  most  of  them  for  young  readers. 

Harold  L.  Myers,  CAiief 
Editorial  Section 


Chester  Harding,  a wandering  artist,  painted  this  portrait 
of  Daniel  Boone  on  oilcloth,  the  only  portrait  from  life 
that  is  known.  Harding  was  sent  by  admirers  of  Boone  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  paint  the  venerable  frontiersman, 
then  living  in  Missouri  and  about  84  years  old.  Boone  died 
a year  or  so  later,  probably  on  September  26,  1820. 


Daniel  Boone  in  Pennsylvania 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  Daniel  Boone,  most  famous  of  American 
pioneers  and  a prototype  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Leather- 
stocking, are  familiar  to  everyone.  But  little  is  known  about  his 
character  as  a man.  That  is  unfortunate,  for  he  was  a much  more 
complex  and  interesting  figure  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

He  was  a home  lover  and  yet  at  the  same  time  an  inveterate  wan- 
derer and  adventurer.  He  was  a friend  of  the  Indians  who,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  became  known  as  an  “Indian  killer.”  He  was  a 
farmer,  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  hunter,  and  explorer  who  laid  out  the 
Wilderness  Road,  crossed  the  mountains  into  Kentucky,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  open  that  “Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,”  as  the 
Indians  named  it,  to  settlement.  He  was  a romantic  realist  who  dis- 
covered and  laid  claim  to  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  in  Ken- 
tucky, lost  all  through  defective  title,  left  his  own  country  for  Spanish 
Missouri,  was  there  given  land  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  lost  it  again 
when  the  United  States  took  over,  but  was  finally  secured  in  a landed 
estate  by  special  act  of  a grateful  United  States  Congress.  Before  he 
died  he  was  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron  in  Don  Juan  as  the  “happiest 
among  mortals  anywhere.” 

The  key  to  this  extraordinary  character  and  career  is  to  be  found 
in  Daniel  Boone’s  Pennsylvania  boyhood. 

The  Boones  Settle  in  Pennsylvania 

Daniel  Boone’s  grandfather,  the  George  Boone  who  brought  the 
family  to  America,  was  born  in  1666  in  the  village  of  Stoak,  near  the 
cathedral  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  England.1  By  trade  he  was  a 
weaver,  as  were  many  others  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to 
which  he  belonged.  Being  a man  of  independence  and  courage  (it 
took  such  qualities  to  be  a Quaker  during  this  time  of  religious  perse- 
cution) , he  dreamed  of  some  day  transporting  his  family  to  Pennsyl- 
vania-fabled land  of  freedom  which  the  Quakers’  own  William  Penn 
had  established— where  Friends  could  live  and  work  and  worship  in 
their  own  way  and  without  fear. 

George  Boone  was  also  a man  of  prudence.  Before  exposing  his 
younger  children  to  the  dangerous  Atlantic  crossing,  he  sent  his  three 

1 State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Draper  Manuscript  Collection,  Boone 
MSS  1 C 1 . Cited  hereafter  as  Draper  Collection. 
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eldest— George,  J r. , Sarah,  and  Squire— ahead  about  1713  to  spy  out 
the  land.  Their  report,  several  years  later,  was  favorable. 

So  it  was  that  on  August  17,  1717  (all  his  children  by  now  being 
past  the  age  at  which  the  ocean  crossing  was  most  likely  to  prove 
fatal)  , he  left  the  town  of  Bradninch  (eight  miles  from  Exeter,  177 
from  London)  and  proceeded  with  wife  and  children  to  Bristol.  There 
they  embarked  for  the  land  which,  in  Penn’s  happy  phrase,  lay  “six 
hundred  miles  nearer  the  sun.”  Thc\  landed  at  Philadelphia  on 
September  29,  1717. 

I he  George  Boone  family  (bv  now  three  generations  of  them)  set- 
tled first  at  Abington,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  Old  York  Road.  A few  months  later,  George  Boone,  Sr.,  with 
most  of  the  family,  moved  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  north  and  west 
to  a settlement  known  as  North  Wales.  Here,  on  December  31,  1717 
(as  the  minutes  of  Gwynedd  Friends  Monthly  Meeting  record)  , he  was 
formally  received  on  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Cal- 
lumpton,  a town  near  Bradninch  in  Devonshire.2 

From  North  Whales,  a year  or  so  later,  George  Boone,  Sr.,  still  with 
most  of  his  family,  followed  his  daughter  Sarah  (who  was  now  mar- 
ried) west  to  Oley  in  the  present  Berks  County,  a few  miles  east  of 
the  site  of  Reading.  This  was  not  quite  virgin  territory,  settlers  hav- 
ing begun  to  arrive  before  1712;  but  some  touch  of  the  wilderness 
remained,  as  the  boy  Daniel  Boone  was  soon  excitedly  to  discover. 

Oley  was  an  Indian  word  meaning  “kettle,”  “bowl,”  or  "cove,” 
denoting  a pocket  of  land  enfolded  by  hills.  As  with  so  many  Indian 
place  names,  the  designation  Oley  had  come  to  embrace  a much 
wider  area,  one  comprised  now  by  the  two  townships  of  Oley  and 
Exeter.  It  was  watered  on  the  north  bv  Manatawny  Creek,  on  the  east 
bv  Monocacy  Creek,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Schuylkill  River.  On  all 
sides  its  horizon  was  bounded  by  wooded  heights,  of  which  the  most 
striking  (as  seen  from  a knoll  beside  the  Boone  Homestead)  was  the 
cone  of  Monocacy  Hill. 

On  these  wooded  slopes  game  was  abundant.  Fish  were  plentiful 
in  the  streams.  Here,  too,  it  is  said,  the  beaver  was  not  yet  extinct. 
No  graded  roads  as  yet  traversed  these  lands.  Indian  paths  served  all 
the  needs  of  white  men  and  red.  For  some  years  past,  this  region  had 
been  frequented  by  the  Shawnees,  who  were  themselves,  like  the 
Boones,  immigrants,  residing  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  triple  permis- 


3 Department  of  Records  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends,  Minutes  of  Gwsnedd  Monthly  Meeting. 
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sion  of  the  Delawares,  the  Six  Nations  (Iroquois)  and  “Brother  Onas” 
(the  Governor  of  Penn’s  colony). 

The  Shawnee  Path  ran  through  the  center  of  the  territory.  Other 
paths  crossed  it.  These  were  soon  to  be  trodden,  as  history  records, 
by  well-known  Indians  and  white  .men:  the  Shawnee,  Kakawatchiky; 
the  Cayuga,  Shickellamy;  the  Onondaga,  Canasatego.  Among  white 
travelers  who  passed  this  way  and  whom  Daniel  Boone  may  have  met 
were  Conrad  Weiser,  Indian  interpreter:  George  Croghan,  “Prince  of 
Traders’’;  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  sponsor  of  the  Renewed  Moravian 
Church. 

The  Boones  settled  in  a cluster  in  the  southern  part  of  Oley— the 
part  that  was  to  be  detached  in  1741,  set  up  as  a separate  township, 
and  named  Exeter  after  George  Boone’s  former  market  town. 

Exeter  Township  was  an  early  stronghold  of  Quakerism.  A Friends 
Preparative  Meeting  had  been  established  there  as  early  as  1725.3  In 
1737  the  Oley  (later  Exeter)  Monthly  Meeting  was  established,  and  a 
meeting  house  erected  on  land  donated  by  the  elder  George  Boone. 
Among  the  charter  members  were  George  Boone,  Sr.,  George  Boone, 
Jr.,  Sarah  Boone,  and  Squire  Boone  (Daniel  Boone’s  father). 

Squire  Boone,  however,  had  not  joined  the  first  Boone  movement 
to  Oley.  He  remained  for  some  years  longer  in  North  Wales,  happy 
in  the  friendships  he  had  made  in  this  Welsh  Quaker  community. 
One  friend  in  particular  so  pleased  him  that  he  made  her  his  for  life. 
The  minutes  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  record  that  on  September 
23,  1720,  Squire  Boone  married  Sarah  Morgan,  daughter  of  Edward 
Morgan,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather 
of  General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Cowpens.  One  of  the  thirty-nine  wit- 
nesses (in  Quaker  fashion)  to  the  marriage  was  Sarah’s  brother,  Daniel 
Morgan,  after  whom,  it  is  not  unlikely,  Daniel  Boone  was  named. 

Squire  Boone  Joins  the  Family  at  Oley 

The  movements  of  Squire  Boone  after  his  marriage  are  of  interest 
chiefly  for  the  evidence  they  provide  of  his  son  Daniel’s  place  of  birth, 
which  at  one  time  was  a matter  of  dispute. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  dispose  of  the  claim  that  he  was  born  at 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  England.  That  is  disproved  by  his  birth 
date,  1734,  if  by  nothing  else.  So  also  are  the  claims  that  he  was  born 
in  England’s  Somerset  County,  or  during  the  long  Atlantic  crossing 
of  1717,  or  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina  after  1750.  But 

3 Ibid. 
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the  claim  that  he  was  horn  in  Pennsylvania's  Bucks  County  (not  Berks) 
requires  looking  into. 

It  has  alreadv  been  noted  that  his  father,  Squire  Boone,  did  not 
accompany  the  members  of  the  famih  who  in  1718  or  1719  settled  at 
Olcy.  He  remained  for  a time  at  North  Wales  or  in  its  vicinity. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  North  Wales  (now  in  Montgomery 
County)  was  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia  County,  as  also  was  Oley. 
But  the  Welsh  community,  from  which  his  wife  came,  spread  across 
the  count)  line  into  Bucks  County— one  of  the  three  original  counties 
in  Pennsylvania,  Chester  being  the  third. 

I here  is  solid  evidence  that  after  his  marriage  in  1720  Squire  Boone 
did  live  for  a time  in  Bucks  Countv.  On  December  3,  1728,  he  bought 
a tract  of  117  acres  of  land  in  Bucks.  In  the  deed  he  is  referred  to  as 
"Squire  Boone  of  New  Britain  Township,  weaver.”'  New  Britain 
Township  was  on  the  Bucks  County  side  of  the  line.  A house  still 
standing  beside  Ncshaminv  Creek,  at  a point  about  a mile  west  of 
Chalfont,  has  long  been  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  Squire  Boone’s 
original  dwelling. 

The  date  ol  that  purchase,  December,  1728.  suggests  a reason  for 
Squire’s  decision  not  to  join  the  rest  of  the  family.  Something  had 
happened  out  their  way  that  would  have  warned  him  off,  and  that 
must  have  provided  talk  at  Boone  firesides  long  after  Daniel  Boone’s 
birth. 

In  May,  1728,  the  Oley  neighborhood  was  shocked  by  rumors  of 
an  impending  Indian  attack.  What  had  set  the  rumor  afloat  was 
this:  A band  of  Shawnees  and  a party  of  white  men  had  had  a sudden 
shooting  affray  at  “Manatawny,”  this  being  a district  (centering  at 
modern  Pottstown)  which  abutted  on  the  Boones’  Oley.  In  the  engage- 
ment an  Indian  was  wounded.  No  one  was  killed,  but  the  settlers 
feared  reprisals. 

The  panic  that  swept  the  area  was  reflected  in  a letter  written, 
May  12,  1728,  by  George  Boone  to  Governor  Patrick  Gordon: 

Our  Condition  at  Present  looks  with  a bad  Vizard,  for 
undoubtedly  the  Indians  will  fall  down  upon  us  very  sud- 
denly, and  our  Inhabitants  are  Generally  fled,  there  remains 
about  20  men  with  me  to  guard  my  mill,  where  I have  about 
1000  bushels  of  wheat  and  fflour;  and  we  are  resolved  to  de- 
fend ourselves  to  y0  last  Extremity;  and  not  to  quit  our  habi- 
tation if  we  can  have  any  succor  from  you,  wherefore  I desire 
ye  Governor  & Counsel  to  Take  our  Cause  into  Considera- 

* Bucks  County  Courthouse,  Deed  Book  No.  23,  pp.  175-176. 
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tion;  And  speedily  send  some  Messengers  to  ye  Indians,  And 
some  arms  and  ammunition  to  us,  with  some  strength  allso, 
In  order  to  defend  our  fronteers,  otherways  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly perish  and  our  province  [will  be]  laid  desolate 
and  destroyed.  . . ,5 


The  fear  of  Indian  attack  proved  groundless.  Chief  Kakawatchiky, 
leader  of  the  Shawnees  involved  in  this  affair,  was  found  to  be  a good 
friend  of  the  English.  So  confident  was  he  of  the  white  man’s  fair 
play  that  after  the  Manatawny  blood-letting  he  despatched  a request 
to  Governor  Gordon  that  he  return  the  gun  his  wounded  warrior  had 
lost  in  the  fray.  The  immediate  Indian  neighbors  of  the  Boones  con- 
tinued their  friendly  visits. 


J Samuel  Hazard  (ed.)  , Pennsylvania  Archives,  (irst  series,  I (Philadelphia,  1852), 
217-218. 


This  is  the  house  at  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  east  of  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, a historical  property  maintained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission.  The  portion  of  the  house  to  the  left  was  erected, 
it  is  believed,  on  the  foundations  of  the  cabin  in  which  Daniel  Boone  was 
born.  It  was  built  after  the  Boone  family  moved  to  North  Carolina  in  1750. 
The  interior  has  been  restored  and  furnished  to  provide  visitors  an  authentic 
picture  of  country  life  in  eighteenth-century  Pennsylvania. 
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It  would  appear  that  Squire  Boone’s  apprehensions  about  Oley 
began  to  seem  ridiculous.  Vt  any  rate,  two  years  after  the  Shawnee 
incident,  on  November  20,  1730,  Squire  bought  the  tract  at  Oley  on 
which  the  Boone  Homestead  now  stands.  That  was  four  years  before 
Daniel  was  born.0 

It  used  to  be  conjectured  bv  proponents  of  the  Bucks  County  claim 
that  this  purchase  might  have  been  mereh  an  investment,  and  that 
Squire’s  actual  residence  probablv  remained  for  some  time  beside 
Xeshaminy  Creek.  But  the  discovers'  of  another  deed,  dated  March  6, 
1730,  by  which  Squire  Boone  sold  the  Bucks  Counts  farm  to  Edward 
Milnor,  disposed  of  that  conjecture.  In  the  1730  deed  he  is  called 
“Squire  Boone  of  the  Counts  of  Philadelphia.”  Oley,  it  will  be  re- 
called, svas  then  in  Philadelphia  Counts.” 

When  the  sale  of  the  Bucks  Counts  farm  svas  brought  to  light, 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  editor  ot  the  Papers  of  the  Bucks  County  His- 
torical Society,  congratulated  a contributor,  Warren  S.  Ely,  on  the 
discovery:  "We  are  indeed  glad,"  lie  svrote,  “that  Mr.  Ely  has  taken 
the  pains  to  correct  the  error  in  regard  to  the  birthplace  of  Daniel 
Boone.”8 

A hundred  s ears  ago,  svhen  I .s  mart  C.  Draper  svas  performing  his 
prodigies  of  research  for  a life  of  Daniel  Boone  while  many  of  those 
who  had  knosvn  him  sverc  still  alive,  he  summed  the  case  for  Daniel’s 
birth  at  Oles  svithout  making  reference  to  the  tsvo  crucial  pieces  of 
evidence  just  adduced.  Yet  the  residue  of  evidence  svas  sufficient  to 
convince  him  of  the  justice  of  the  Berks  County  claim: 

. . . Col.  Nathan  Boone  has  heard  his  father,  Col.  Daniel 
Boone  repeatedly  say,  that  he  was  born  in  Berks  county, 
fifts  miles  from  Philadelphia.  . . . Squire  Boone’s  purchase 
of  land  in  Oley,  in  what  is  now  Berks  county,  in  1730,  almost 
four  years  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Daniel— the  repeated 
declarations  of  the  latter  that  he  svas  born  in  Berks— the 
strong  conviction  of  his  only  surviving  son,  and  the  united 
traditions  and  belief  of  the  aged  members  of  the  Boone  con- 
nection in  Philadelphia,  to  the  same  effect— all  go  pretty  con- 
clusively  to  establish  the  fart  that  Daniel  Boone  svas  born  in 
svhat  is  nosv  Exeter,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.9 

"Draper  Collection,  Boone  MSS  25C[3-4], 

"This  deed  is  referred  to  in  Burks  Counts  Deed  Book  No.  23,  Edward  Milnor 
to  Thomas  Edmund,  pp.  119-121. 

"Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Papers,  IV  (1917),  336. 

“Draper  Collection,  Draper's  Life  of  Boone,  2B20. 
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The  Boone  Homestead 

When  he  came  to  Oley,  the  first  care  of  Squire  Boone  (who  in  the 
1750  deed  was  described  as  a “yeoman”  or  independent  farmer)  must 
have  been  to  clear  as  much  as  he  could  of  his  new  land  and  in  the 
spring  to  plant  a small  crop.  The  summer  and  fall  of  1731,  how- 
ever, could  have  produced  no  more  than  enough  food  to  meet  his 
family’s  needs.  There  cannot  have  been  any  surplus  to  market.  The 
fact  that  on  March  12,  1732,  he  did  not  join  his  Berks  County  brothers 
in  signing  a petition  complaining  that  the  fish  dams  which  had  been 
set  up  in  the  Schuylkill  River  had  damaged  the  boats  by  which  they 
transported  grain  to  market  in  Philadelphia10— that  fact  cannot  be 
used  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  already  living  on  his  farm  in  Berks 
County.  He  had  had  no  time  to  grow  grain  for  Philadelphia. 

Squire,  according  to  tradition,  had  the  help  of  his  already  well- 
established  brothers  in  making  the  new  start.  His  children  were,  in 
1730,  too  young  to  help.  Israel,  the  oldest  son,  was  only  four.  Squire 
needed  all  the  hands  he  could  gather  round  him.  He  was  a weaver 
as  well  as  a farmer  and  is  said  to  have  had  five  looms  in  operation. 
As  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  was  also  a blacksmith  and  gunsmith. 
All  in  all,  as  he  looked  into  the  future,  he  was  thankful  to  have  a 
growing  family  around  him— an  assured  and  convenient  labor  supply. 

His  first  child  was  Sarah,  born  1724.  Then  came  Israel,  1726; 
Samuel,  1728;  Jonathan,  1730;  Elizabeth,  1732. 

Daniel,  on  the  authority  of  the  family  Bible,  was  born  on  October 
22,  1734,  according,  that  is,  to  Old  Style  reckoning.  According  to 
New  Style  (which  England  and  her  colonies  adopted  in  1752)  it  was 
November  2.  Daniel  Boone,  in  this  matter,  preferred  to  use  the  Old 
Style. 

After  Daniel  came  Mary,  1736;  George,  1739;  Edward,  1740; 
Squire,  Jr.,  1744;  and  Hannah,  1746. 

If  tradition  may  be  believed,  Squire  Boone’s  first  house  in  Berks 
County  was  a rough  shack.  But  soon  a substantial  log  house  was 
erected  on  the  bank  of  Owatin  Run,  near  his  father’s  farm  and  about 
a mile  from  its  junction  with  Monocacy  Creek,  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  “Boone  Homestead”  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Birds- 
boro.  There  the  men  of  George  Boone’s  family— sons  and  grandsons— 
joined  Squire  in  excavating  the  ground,  laying  the  stone  foundations, 
trimming  and  placing  the  logs,  building  the  huge  fireplace. 


10 Pennsylvania  Archives,  first  series,  I,  315-316. 
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In  the  flagstoned  cellar  of  the  present  house,  there  may  still  be  seen 
the  old  stone  arch  which  had  been  built  directly  over  the  spring.  It 
is  likely  that  it  was  tin  spring  whic  h led  Squire  Boone  to  choose  this 
spot  for  his  house,  assuring  as  it  did  a good  water  supply  and  a cool 
place  to  keep  milk  and  butter.  The  spring  still  Hows,  though  its 
source  has  been  slightly  changed,  the  water  now  coming  from  under 
the  foundation  wall  to  one  side. 

When  the  first  house  of  stone  was  erected  here,  the  owner  preserved 
the  original  log  house  and  merely  added  an  extension  to  the  east.  He 
used  the  old  stone  fireplace  and  chimney,  but  reversed  the  way  the 
fireplace  faced,  closing  it  off  on  the  west  side  and  opening  it  into  the 
room  on  the  east. 

Evidence  of  these  changes  mas  be  found,  not  onlv  in  the  present 
structure  itself,  but  also  in  a letter  svritten  to  Lyman  C.  Draper  by 
James  I.ee,  a descendant  of  the  I.ees  who  were  friends  and  neighbors 
of  Squire  Boone.  It  is  dated  “Exeter  6 mo.  7th  1864”: 

The  House  in  which  I now  reside  is  not  the  one  in  which 
Daniel  Boone  was  born,  but,  that  the  Western  end  thereof 
stands  upon  the  same  spot,  there  is,  with  me  not  a shadow 
of  doubt.  The  circumstance  which  Has  led  me  to  this  conclu- 
tion,  so  fully,  is  this.  Nearly  20  years  ago  and  shortly  after  I 
came  to  the  place,  I invited  an  Ancient  friend  and  relative 
of  mine  ( Rachel  Lee  whose  Maiden  name  was  Chevington 
who  if  now  living  would  be  about  100  years  of  age)  to  make 
us  a Visit,  at  our  nesv  home;  she  said  she  would  be  much 
pleased  to  do  so,  for  that  in  her  young  clays  she  had  used  to 
be  there  spinning  for  William  Mogridge’s  family,  And  that 
she  would  like  to  sec  the  place  whether  it  looked  like  it  did 
at  that  time.  She  said  they  lived  in  an  old  log  House  which 
stood  over  the  Spring.  Now  this  could  not  have  been  long 
after  Squire  Boone  had  left,  as  he  Mogridge  lived  but  15  or 
16  years— and  consequently  must  have  been  the  same  House. 

My  House  is  of  stone,  and  has  been  built  at  two  different  pe- 
riods of  time.  The  Western  End  which  is  of  the  latest  date 
stands  over  the  Spring,  and  probably  the  East  end  was  built 
wildest  the  log  structure  was  standing— There  is  an  ancient 
Arch  standing  by  the  spring  under  the  Western  end  of  my 
House,  which  from  appearance,  must  have  lieen  built  to  sup- 
port a Chimney  which  of  course  could  have  been  none  other 
than  that  of  the  House  in  question;  for  no  House  could  or 
would  have  been  built  and  demolished  in  the  intervening 
time.  This  appears  to  be  all  that  now  remains  of  that  ancient 
building.11 


11  Draper  Collection.  Roone  MSS  1C30. 
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Neighbors 


Oley  during  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was  not  a crude  frontier 
area  such  as  has  become  stereotyped  by  memories  of  Indian  wars.  It 
was  a land  of  settlers  and  home  builders,  of  more  Bibles  than  guns. 
Sports  might  be  crude  enough,  cock-fighting  and  panther-baiting, 
these  held  usually  at  the  taverns.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  more 
accurately  reflected  in  their  religious  associations. 

Many  different  sects  and  denominations,  many  varieties  of  religious 
temperament  and  religious  experience,  were  to  be  found  here.  Oley 
was  the  home  of  a sect  of  enthusiasts  known  as  the  New  Born,  who 
believed  themselves  not  only  to  have  been  pardoned  for  their  sins 
but  also  rendered  impeccable,  incapable  of  sinning— a comfortable 
doctrine,  though  not  without  question. 

There  was  wisdom  here  as  well  as  religious  zeal.  Huguenot  roots 
were  found  in  such  families  as  the  DeTurks  and  the  Bertolets.  The 
Moravians  established  an  early  colony  here.  Their  motto,  “In  essen- 
tials, unity;  in  nonessentials,  liberty;  in  all  things  charity,”  proclaimed 
their  ecumenical  spirit  and  the  sensible  guide  they  followed  in  relat- 
ing Christian  ethics  to  the  practical  world  around  them. 

The  Quakers,  who  had  a large  settlement  hereabouts,  were  equally 
devout  and  equally  tolerant,  except  in  such  a matter  as  the  “disown- 
ing” of  the  Friend  who  “married  out  of  meeting.”  They  were  rep- 
resented by  such  prominent  families  as  those  of  George  Boone  and 
Anthony  Lee.  In  their  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  they  expressed  a 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  individual,  which  gave  good  under- 
pinning to  the  movement  for  democracy:  As  their  name  connoted— 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends— they  followed  the  Golden  Rule  with- 
out bias. 

A strong  stock  was  planted  at  Oley:  churchmen,  men  of  learn- 

ing, men  of  affairs.  James  Boone,  Daniel’s  cousin,  was  an  able 
mathematician. 

In  the  same  year  that  Squire  Boone  bought  the  tract  on  Owatin 
Run,  Mordecai  Lincoln  (great-great-grandfather  of  the  President) 
bought  a thousand  acres  in  Amity  (now  Exeter)  Township,  not  far 
from  the  Boones.  His  house  is  still  standing,  preserved  as  a monu- 
ment to  the  President’s  forebears.  Daniel  Boone  was  only  two  years 
old  when  Mordecai  Lincoln  died  and  was  buried  in  the  plot  George 
Boone  had  given  to  the  Oley  Meeting.  But  Mordecai’s  sons  were  well 
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George  Boone,  Daniel's  grandfather,  lived  in  this  cabin  near  the  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead.  George  and  members  of  his  family  moved  to  what  became 
Exeter  Township  in  what  is  now  Berks  County  in  1718  or  1719.  Squire 
Boone,  Daniel's  father,  did  not  follow  them  there  until  1730,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  land  of  what  we  know  as  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead.  This 
photograph  of  the  George  Boone  log  cabin  was  made  about  1918.  The 
structure  collapsed  a few  years  later. 


known  to  all  Squire  Boone’s  children.  Thomas  Lincoln  became  sheriff 
of  the  township.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  bore  a name  which  was  to 
become  immortal  in  a future  generation,  married  Anne  Boone, 
Daniel’s  cousin.  He  became  county  commissioner,  assemblyman,  and 
delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  for  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution.12 

Mordecai's  son  John  (the  President’s  great-grandfather)  left  Berks 
County  at  the  same  time  that  Squire  Boone  did.  So,  indeed,  did 
John  Hanks,  presumed  great-grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
mother,  Nanc\  Hanks.13 


13  William  H.  I'.gle,  " t he  Federal  Constitution  of  1787:  Sketches  of  the  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention."  Pennsylvania  Magazine  nf  History  and  Biography, 
XI  (1887)  . p.  221. 

11  Morton  L Montgomery,  History  of  Berks  County  in  Pennsylvania  (Philadel- 
phia, 1886)  , p.  973. 
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The  Education  of  a Folk  Hero 

Daniel  Boone  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  details  of  his  life  during  those  formative  years  in  Berks 
County,  there  is  hardly  a shred  of  documentary  evidence.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  where  he  was  on  any  given  day  or  whom  he  met. 

But  a great  deal  is  known  about  his  early  surroundings  in  Oley— 
enough  to  show  what  influences  there  were  to  draw  out  qualities  of 
mind  such  as  were  to  be  seen  later  in  Daniel  Boone,  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  and  the  All-American  folk  hero. 

1.  Quaker  Tradition 

To  begin  with,  his  Quaker  upbringing  left  an  impression  that 
remained  with  him  till  his  death.  The  Society  of  Friends  (to  which 
the  Lincolns,  Lees,  and  Bertolets  belonged)  was  well  named,  as  seen 
in  the  friendly,  unhurried  atmosphere  of  their  gatherings,  their  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  (“We  must  give  the  liberties  we  ask,” 
William  Penn  had  said),  and  their  compassion  for  the  oppressed. 
Even  during  his  years  of  warfare,  he  remained  true  to  the  central 
ethic  of  his  Quaker  teachers.  He  did,  it  is  true,  become  a warrior. 
He  grieved  for  the  loss  of  a son  and  a brother  killed  by  the  Indians. 
But  it  did  not  embitter  him.  He  fought  to  defend  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him.  But  there  was  no  wanton  slaying. 

The  remark  a cynical  tradition  has  attributed  to  him— “I  saw  an 
Indian  fishing  from  a branch  of  a tree,  and  while  I was  looking  at 
him  he  fell  into  the  water  and  I never  saw  him  again”— contradicts 
everything  known  of  his  mature  character.  He  never  became  “war- 
like,” never  surrendered  himself  to  the  hates  and  revenges  that  dis- 
torted the  minds  of  so  many  typical  “Indian  killers.”  He  was,  first 
and  last,  a friend  of  the  red  race,  which  he  had  first  met  on  the 
Shawnee  Path  in  Oley.  More  than  that,  he  never  lost  the  respect  and 
affection  of  these  same  people,  who  saw  in  him  the  qualities  they 
most  admired:  warmth  of  heart,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  and  a 
straight  tongue. 

2.  Readitig  and  Writing 

Of  Daniel  Boone’s  formal  schooling— if  he  ever  had  any— nothing 
is  known  with  certainty.  Some  of  the  Boones,  James  Boone,  for  in- 
stance, became  highly  educated  men.  But  it  is  not  known  that  Squire 
Boone,  Daniel’s  father,  who  needed  all  the  help  he  could  get  for  his 
farm,  looms,  and  smithy,  was  interested  in  books.  There  is  a tradi- 
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tion  that  Squire  Boone  once  said,  "Let  the  girls  do  the  spelling  and 
Dan  will  do  the  shooting.”  Though  the  remark  is  probably  apocry- 
phal, it  nevertheless  indicates  pretty  well  what  the  late  Bennett  Nolan 
called  "Squire’s  primitive  attitude  toward  book  learning.” 

I he  legend  that  Daniel  Boone  supported  his  family  in  Kentucky 
by  school  teaching  is  not  well  supported  by  evidence  from  the  inscrip- 
tions he  is  said  to  have  left  (Indian  fashion)  on  trees  in  the  hunting 
woods:  “D.  Boon  tilled  a Bar  on  tree  in  the  year  1760,”  "D.  Boon 
killa  bar  on  this  tree  1773,”  and  others  of  like  orthographical 
idiosyncrasy. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  he  was  illiterate.  Draper,  in 
his  manuscript  life  of  Boone,  after  noting  that  "Daniel  Boone  never 
went  to  school  a day  in  his  life,  as  he  himself  often  related  to  his 
children,”  nevertheless  proceeded  to  say: 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  brother 
Samuel,  nearly  seven  years  his  senior,  married  a very  ami- 
able and  intelligent  young  ladv  named  Sarah  Day,  who 
taught  her  young  brother-in-law  Daniel  to  read  and  spell  a 
little,  and  in  a rude  manner  to  form  letters.  He  could  at 
first  hand  do  little  more  than  write  his  own  name  in  an 
uncouth  and  mechanical  way.  To  these  humble  beginnings, 
lie  added  something  as  he  grew  up,  by  his  own  practical  ap- 
plication. His  requirements  were  limited  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  He  could  read 
understandinglv  and  write  intelligently.  His  compositions 
bear  the  marks  of  strong  common  sense,  yet,  as  might  be 
expected,  exhibiting  defects  in  orthography,  grammar  and 
stvlc,  by  no  means  infrequent.14 

Daniel's  acquirements  were  practical.  He  learned  farming  and 
cattle  raising.  He  was  trained  also  by  his  blacksmith  father  in  the 
arts  of  forging,  welding,  and  the  mending  of  guns  and  wagons.  It  is 
no  surprise  to  find  that  in  1755  he  was  a wagoner  (as  was  also  his 
cousin,  the  soon-to-be  famous  Daniel  Morgan  of  Cowpens)  in  the 
baggage  train  of  General  Braddock  at  the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela. 

3.  Life  in  the  Woods 

It  was  neither  from  his  father’s  smithy,  farm,  nor  looms  that  Daniel 
drew  his  love  of  adventure.  The  humdrum  routine  of  daily  chores 
mav  have  intensified  his  longing  for  freedom,  but  it  was  other  circum- 
stances that  gave  actual  direction  to  such  feelings. 

'‘Draper  Collcrtion.  Draper's  Life  of  Boone,  2B27. 
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There  was  a magnificent  spirit  of  independence  in  Daniel  Boone. 
He  inherited  it  from  his  ancestors  and  it  was  no  doubt  cultivated  by 
the  stories  told  at  night  by  the  Boone  fireside.  It  had  taken  courage 
to  be  a Quaker  in  the  England  of  his  grandfather’s  day.  It  had  taken 
stamina  for  George  Boone,  past  fifty  years  of  age,  to  make  the  long 
Atlantic  crossing,  build  a new  home,  and  start  a new  life  in  the 
wilderness. 

In  Pennsylvania,  young  Daniel  Boone  was  fortified  in  these  Boone 
traits,  not  by  contention  with  social  inequalities  but  by  the  freedom 
of  Pennsylvania’s  woods. 

“The  freedom  of  Pennsylvania’s  woods”  is  not  a mere  figure  of 
speech.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  Forest  of  Arden,  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.  Penn’s  woods  were,  for  the  most  part,  open.  Seldom  was 
the  traveler  oppressed  with  the  dense  and  tangled  undergrowth  the 
word  “wilderness”  commonly  calls  to  mind.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
some  dark  stretches  (“Shades  of  Death”  early  travelers  called  them) 
where  white  pine  and  hemlock  blotted  out  the  sun,  but  these  were 
infrequent.  More  commonly  paths  opened  everywhere,  deer  paths  or 
Indian  paths,  everywhere  enticing  to  a boy  of  imaginative  temper. 
Patches  of  sunshine  and  shadow  speckled  the  soft  forest  matting.  Here 
and  there  in  the  valleys  gray  rocks  raised  their  lichened  shoulders. 
From  the  hilltops  could  be  seen  glimpses  of  blue  horizons. 

When  Squire  Boone  in  1744,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
bought,  according  to  tradition,  a tract  of  grazing  land  for  his  cattle 
some  four  miles  west  of  the  homestead,  he  was  unknowingly  prepar- 
ing his  son  for  the  career  of  a hunter  and  explorer.  Daniel,  it  is  said, 
was  appointed  herdsman,  to  look  after  the  scrawny,  half-wild  cattle 
during  the  summer. 

Here  the  great  world  of  adventure  opened  and  nature  cast  her  spell 
upon  the  boy.  It  is  a section  of  country  that  in  its  primitive  state 
must  have  exerted  the  strongest  pull  on  a boy  of  Daniel  Boone’s  tem- 
perament. Here  was  a nest  of  rounded  hills,  steep  but  not  rocky.  On 
all  sides  they  poked  up  shaggy  heads.  Wet  bottom  lands  lay  between 
them  (such  as  those  at  the  foot  of  Kinsey  Hill)  fit  even  today  only 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  When  the  clouds  hung  low,  the  hills  were 
mysterious  and  awesome,  stimulating  to  brain  as  well  as  brawn  of  a 
growing  boy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  that  Daniel,  the  herds- 
man, amused  himself  by  roaming  the  woods  hereabouts,  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  going  farther  afield  to  climb  the  bigger  slopes,  from  the 
Oley  Hills  south  to  Neversink  Mountain  and  perhaps  even  across  the 
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Schuylkill  to  the  Flying  Hills,  these  latter  so  called  according  to  the 
botanist,  John  Bartram,  who  came  this  way  in  1713,  "from  the  great 
number  of  wild  turkeys  that  used  to  (1\  from  them  to  the  plains." 

So  the  boy  learned,  from  experience— and  no  doubt  with  the  help 
of  older  woodsmen,  white  men  and  Indians— the  art  of  making  him- 
self at  home  in  the  forest:  how  to  build  a fire  without  flint  and  steel, 
what  woods  were  best  for  rooking,  what  bark  to  use  when  running 
up  a cabin  for  a night’s  shelter,  which  evergreen  boughs  were  softest 
for  sleeping. 

lie  learned  the  habits  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  from  whose 
pelts  he  was  to  earn  a living  in  the  days  to  come.  He  came  to  know 
that  deerskins  were  sought  rhieflv,  not  for  their  fur  but  for  their 
leather,  and  that  they  were  therefore  most  profitable  when  they  were 
"in  the  red”— their  heaw  winter  coats  (valueless  for  the  fur  trade) 


The  log  house  in  which  Daniel  Boone  was  born,  at  what  is  now  the  Daniel 
Boone  Homestead,  was  erected  by  his  father  Squire  over  a spring  which 
flowed  from  beneath  this  arch.  These  walls,  believed  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  log  structure,  now  support  part  of  the  stone  house,  which  extended  and 
replaced  the  earlier  house.  The  spring  still  flows,  although  from  a slightly 
different  spot. 
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having  been  shed  during  the  month  of  May.  In  the  fall,  although  the 
thin  red  summer  coats  had  changed  to  short  blue  ones,  deerskins  were 
still  saleable.  But  when  in  December  appeared  the  long,  gray,  deeply- 
rooted  fur  which  kept  the  animal  warm  in  winter,  deerskins  were  of 
no  account  to  the  trader. 

With  the  beaver  it  was  different.  From  them  the  traders  wanted 
fur,  not  leather.  The  beaver’s  thick  winter  jacket  was,  therefore,  most 
valuable.  So  it  was  also  with  the  otter.  'Winter,  acordingly,  was  the 
best  time  for  trapping. 

If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  among  the  foothills  hereabouts 
during  Daniel  Boone’s  boyhood  the  beaver  still  dammed  some  of  the 
streams,  then  the  boy  may  have  learned  to  recognize  one  of  the 
peculiar  night  sounds  of  the  wilderness:  the  smart  smack  of  the 
beaver’s  tail  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  animal  prepared  to 
dive. 

In  these  ways,  at  home  and  in  the  woods,  Daniel  Boone  was  being 
readied  for  his  later  life  as  farmer,  cattle  raiser,  hunter,  trapper,  and 
explorer.  When  the  Kentucky  hills  called  him,  his  farm,  managed 
by  a competent  wife  and  with  the  help  of  their  sons,  could  produce 
corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit  while  the  master  of  the  house  hunted  for 
meat  and  satisfied  his  love  of  adventure. 

4.  Indians 

There  were  in  those  days  Indians  to  be  met  with  in  the  Oley  woods: 
hunting,  trapping,  traveling  to  visit  friends,  or  escorting  their  chiefs 
to  Philadelphia  “to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship’’  with  Brother 
Onas.  Friendly  and  lovers  of  children,  these  brown-skinned  people, 
whether  Shawnees,  Delawares,  or  Iroquois,  gave  evidence  of  natural 
affection  for  the  youth,  which  years  of  war  between  the  races  could 
not  obliterate. 

Daniel  Boone  had,  of  course,  been  familiar  with  Indians  from  his 
birth.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  the  Moravians  held  the  famous 
meeting  in  John  DeTurk’s  barn  at  which  the  Mahican,  Wassamapah, 
and  two  others  of  his  tribe  were  baptized  by  Count  Zinzendorf— first 
fruits  of  the  Moravian  Indian  mission. 

In  his  father’s  household,  the  evenings  were  no  doubt  enlivened 
by  tales  of  the  neighboring  Shawnees.  The  Boones  had  a tradition  of 
befriending  these  and  other  Indians  whom  the  white  man  was  slowly 
dispossessing.  George  Boone  had  rescued  two  Indian  girls,  one  of  them 
wounded,  from  the  murderous  zeal  of  two  white  men,  incited  thereto 
by  rumors  of  the  1728  brush  with  the  Shawnees. 
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Rut  it  was  more  directly,  through  his  own  early  association  with 
Indians  in  the  hunting  woods,  that  Daniel  Btxme  came  to  know  their 
habits,  imitate  their  hunting  methods,  and  understand  their  motives— 
above  all.  their  loyal  friendships. 

Here,  too,  in  the  woods  Daniel  learned  to  use  the  rifle— not,  how- 
ever, the  long  Pennsylvania  rifle.  Tradition  has  it  that  his  father  gave 
him  a short  weapon,  probably  of  F.uropean  manufacture.  Local  Penn- 
sylvania gunsmiths  were  already  producing  a rifle  with  a barrel  fifteen 
or  more  inches  longer  than  its  European  contemporary  and  with  a 
smaller  caliber.  It  had  a far  truer  aim  than  the  old-fashioned  musket. 
It  was  equipped  with  the  "patch”— a piece  of  greased  leather  about 
the  size  of  a fiftv-cent  piece  to  be  wrapped  around  the  bullet.  The 
patch  cleaned  the  grooves  and  so,  reducing  the  need  of  the  ramrod, 
enabled  the  American  hunter  or  soldier  to  load  with  speed  and  con- 
tinue firing  for  a much  longer  time. 

In  later  years,  after  he  left  Pennsylvania,  Roonc  was  to  rely  on  the 
longer  rifle.  It  was,  indeed,  through  the  exploits  of  such  men  as  he 
in  Kentucky  that  the  famous  Pennsylvania  rifle  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Kentucky  rifle. 

Growth  of  a Tradition 

The  popular  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  about  Daniel 
Boone’s  boyhood  are  seldom  worth  the  telling.  They  serve  more  often 
to  illustrate  the  crudity  of  backwoods  story  tellers  than  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  personality  of  Daniel  Boone.  But  noyv  and  again  one 
seems  to  hit  the  mark.  Such  is  the  tale  of  hoyv  Daniel  came  to  be 
infected  with  the  smallpox. 

It  is  said  that,  during  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  Boone 
neighborhood,  Daniel  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  yvere  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  house  by  their  parents  to  save  them  from  infection.  Such 
restraint  so  galled  the  small  boy  that  he  plotted  with  his  next  older 
sister,  Elizabeth,  to  seek  infection,  and  so  get  the  disease  over  yvith. 
Stealing  out  of  bed  one  night,  they  visited  a stricken  home  and  lay 
down  beside  a sick  child.  The  strategem  was  successful.  They  came 
dorvn  with  the  smallpox,  confessed  their  fault  to  their  mother,  and 
were  forgiven  and  nursed  back  to  health  and  freedom. 

Another  anecdote,  yvith  some  air  at  least  of  authenticity,  concerns 
a somewhat  older  Daniel,  noyv  possessor  of  the  short  rifle.  He  had 
disappeared,  so  it  is  said,  from  his  quarters  for  several  days.  A search 
party,  led  by  a curl  of  smoke  in  the  woods,  found  the  boy  in  a small 
cabin  he  had  built  for  himself  and  carpeted  yvith  the  skins  of  slain 
animals.  A piece  of  fresh  meat  was  roasting  at  the  fire. 
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In  some  of  the  stories  about  Daniel  Boone’s  boyhood,  there  appears 
the  genesis  of  a folk  hero  whose  exploits  were  to  rival  those  of  Paul 
Bunyan  and  Baron  Munchausen.  Such  is  the  one  about  the  panther 
he  shot  through  the  heart  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  springing  at  him. 
If  this  was  accomplished  with  the  short  gun  tradition  assigns  to  him, 
the  panther  must  surely  have  had  a big  heart. 

In  tales  such  as  this  we  see  preparation  for  the  stories  of  Boone, 
the  Indian  fighter,  whose  hair-breadth  escapes  provided  material  for 
camp-fire  yarns.  This  is  the  Boone  who,  when  chased  by  Indians  to 
the  edge  of  a cliff,  saved  himself  by  springing  off  onto  the  arms  of  a 
tall  sugar  maple  and  climbing  down  safely  to  the  valley  below  where 
the  Indians  dared  not  follow  him.15 

Daniel  Boone’s  Appearance 

There  is  no  contemporary  description  of  Daniel  Boone  as  a boy. 
The  only  authentic  portrait  of  him  was  made  shortly  before  his  death 
by  an  itinerant  painter,  Chester  Harding. 

Rachel  Lightfoot  was  reported  by  John  Watson  to  have  said  that 
when  she  was  a girl  she  had  seen  him  on  his  visit  to  Pennsylvania 
some  time  after  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  James,  whom  the  Indians 
had  tortured  and  killed.  She  remembered  him  as  “Strong  built — 
dark  complex"  & Stern  looking— very  taciturn  and  gloomy.  . . .”16 

Abner  Bryan  said  that  in  old  age  Boone  “exhibited  a mild,  pleasant 
& interesting  appearance,”  adding  that  he  enjoyed  narrating  his  early 
adventures  to  young  people.17 

It  is  evident  that,  though  the  Indian  wars  for  a time  wore  him 
down,  he  recovered  in  old  age  much  of  the  happiness  he  had  known 
as  a boy  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Boones  Leave  Pennsylvania 

It  is  not  known  why,  in  1750,  Squire  Boone  and  his  family  left 
Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  restless  desire  for  new  freedom 
from  social  restraints  that  had  brought  the  Boones  to  the  New  World 
in  the  first  place.  At  Oley  traditions  had  already  taken  root.  An 
“Establishment”  had  arisen.  The  Boones  were  of  an  independent 
breed.  Several  of  Squire’s  children  brought  their  father  into  trouble 


15  John  Bakeless,  Daniel  Boone:  Master  of  the  Wilderness  (New  York,  1939)  , p.  60. 

16  Draper  Collection,  Boone  MSS  1C19. 

17  Ibid.,  4C55. 
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with  the  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  b\  marrying  outside  the  Quaker 
community,  i.e.,  "contrary  to  discipline.”  In  the  end  Squire  was 
“disowned”  for  refusing  to  condemn  his  son  publicly  for  "marrying 
out  of  meeting." 

Perhaps  Squire  Boone  hoped  to  find  better  land  in  the  South.  Cer- 
tain!) his  tract  on  Owatin  Run  was  not  producing  well.  Whether 
the  fault  lav  in  the  soil,  in  the  crops  he  chose  to  plant,  or  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  is  known  that 
his  relation,  William  Maugridge,  who  in  1750  took  the  farm  off  his 
hands,  had  no  better  success  with  it.  Maugridge,  a member  of  the 
Junto,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  organized  circle  of  friends,  soon  was  in 
trouble  and  saved  himself  bv  mortgaging  the  (dace  to  his  friend 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Whatever  the  motive  for  the  change,  on  May  1,  1750,  Daniel  Boone 
with  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  began  the  long  journey 
that  brought  them— months  later— to  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  the  end  carried  Daniel  Boone  on  over  the  Wilderness  Road 
into  Kentucky  and  national  fame. 

Daniel  Boone  Returns 

Daniel  Boone  returned  at  least  three  times  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
first  time  was  in  1755  when  he  came  with  his  cousin,  Daniel  Morgan, 
to  serve  with  the  North  Carolina  detachment  in  General  Braddock’s 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Boone  was  a wagoner.  He  and 
Morgan  escaped  the  debacle  of  July  9— Boone,  it  is  said,  by  cutting 
his  team  loose  and  fleeing. 

The  second  visit  to  Pennsylvania  was  to  Exeter  Township  in  1781. 
At  that  time  he  is  known  to  have  paid  short  visits  to  relatives  and 
old  friends  in  the  area.  The  family  record  of  James  Boone,  the  mathe- 
matician, has  this  entrv:  “1781.  October  20th  then  Daniel  came  to 
see  us  the  first  time.”18 

By  the  time  of  his  third  visit,  1788,  he  had  reached  the  status  of  a 
public  figure.  Thomas  E.  Lee  of  Amity  Creek  said  in  a letter  to  Lyman 
Draper  dated  January  12.  1853,  that  “he  [Daniel  Boone]  and  his  wife 
came  from  Kentucky  on  horse  back  and  their  little  son  [Nathan,  born 
in  1781]  rode  behind  his  father  the  whole  journey  and  they  visited 
their  relations  and  friends  through  this  section  of  the  country.  . . .’’10 


"Ibid..  I C46. 
**  Ibid.,  1C37. 
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This  leather  and  crocheted  hunting  bag,  owned  by  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Pittsburgh,  belonged  to  Daniel  Boone,  and  is  displayed  in  the  museum 
at  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  bag, 
hung  on  shoulder  straps,  was  used,  instead  of  pockets,  to  carry  a variety 
of  things. 


James  Boone  recorded  this  last  visit  in  his  usual  succinct  style: 
“1788  Feb.  12th  then  Daniel  Boone  with  Rebecca  his  wife  and  their 
son  Nathan  came  to  see  us.”20 

Nicholas  Jones,  writing  in  the  Reading  Times  and  Dispatch,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1879,  added  some  detail— after  a lapse  of  ninety-one  years: 

Thomas  Lincoln,  who  died  about  twenty  years  since,  at 
eighty-seven  years  old,  told  me  he  remembered  seeing  Daniel 
Boone  on  his  last  visit  to  Exeter,  Berks  county,  in  company 
with  his  wife  Sarah  [Rebecca]  and  son  Nathan,  when  he, 
Lincoln,  was  a little  boy,  and  heard  him  relate  many  of  his 
adventures,  among  which  was  the  rescuing  of  his  daughters 
from  the  Indians  .... 

20  Ibid.,  1C46. 
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Thf,  Daniel  Boonf.  Legend 


Daniel  Boone  was  fifteen  years  of  age21  when  Squire  Boone  and 
his  family  joined  the  growing  movement  of  Pennsylvanians  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  search  of  fresh  lands. 

Nineteen  years  later,  to  the  day,  the  Boone  saga  truly  began: 

It  was  on  the  first  clav  of  May,  in  the  year  1769,  that  I re- 
signed my  domestic  happiness  for  a time,  and  left  my  family 
and  peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North-Caro- 
lina,  to  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  America,  in  quest  of 
the  country  of  Kentucke.  . . . 

In  such  manner  John  Filson,  Pennsylvania  school  teacher,  in  “The 
Adventures  of  Col.  Daniel  Boon”  (an  appendix  to  his  Discovery, 
Settlement  and  present  State  of  Kentucke,  1784),  opened  the  narra- 
tive he  had  heard  from  Daniel  Boone’s  own  lips,  and  set  the  great 
legend  rolling. 

There  have  been  many  other  heroes  of  t lie  American  wilderness. 
Every  state  has  its  quota.  But  none  of  them  has  so  firmly  caught 
and  held  the  imagination  of  young  Americans  as  has  Daniel  Boone 
of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  win  that  is  so.  Though  other 
frontiersmen  have  been  as  daring  as  he  and  their  contributions  to  the 
nation’s  advance  have  sometimes  been  greater,  not  one  has  touched 
the  heart  of  all  as  has  the  incomparable  Daniel  Boone. 

He  possessed  two  qualities  of  mind,  in  addition  to  the  commoner 
pioneer  virtues,  that  lifted  him  into  a class  by  himself.  One  of  these 
was  a beautiful  simplicity  of  mind,  seen  in  his  loyalty  to  friend  and 
to  principle,  without  cither  cynicism  or  self-consciousness.  The  other 
was  the  gift  of  human  understanding:  an  intuitive  sympathy  with  his 
neighbor,  whether  one  of  his  own.  kin  or  a member  of  an  alien  race. 
It  was  this  faculty  that  won  him  friends  at  home  and  disarmed  the 
enemies  lie  encountered  on  Kentucky’s  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.” 
When  the  Shawnees  captured  him,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
hold  out  their  arms  to  him  in  welcome. 


- It  is  often  said  that  lie  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time,  hut  that  is  incorrect. 
Having  been  born  tin  October  22  (November  2,  New  Style)  in  1734,  he  was,  on 
Ma\  1.  IT.'iO,  in  his  sixteenth  year  but  was  almost  five  months  short  of  his  sixteenth 
birthday. 
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Development  of  the  Property 

A movement  to  preserve  and  restore  the  abandoned  Boone  Home- 
stead as  a historic  shrine  was  set  in  motion  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Vossler, 
rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  in  Birdsboro.  In  1926  he,  with  the 
help  of  William  C.  Foote  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  bought  house 
and  farm. 

The  public  paid  little  attention  to  the  project  until  a few  years 
later  when  Charles  Curtis  Tressler  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  took 
it  up  and  succeeded  in  interesting  such  public  figures  as  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Daniel  Boone  Memorial  was  chartered 
in  Berks  County  on  December  13,  1935.  Two  years  later,  on  December 
27,  1937,  by  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  the  Commonwealth 
acquired  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
it  “as  an  historic  place  and  park  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth.” 

On  November  1,  1938,  the  property  was  dedicated  to  “the  American 
Boy.”  At  this  ceremony,  there  was  a review  of  Boy  Scouts,  a flag  was 
presented  and  raised  by  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America,  and 
students  of  the  Reading  High  School  presented  a Daniel  Boone 
pageant. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  under  whose  care  the 
property  was  placed,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  restoring  house  and  farm.  Under  Mr.  Edwin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  architect,  and  Mr.  Mackley  Stevenson,  landscape  architect, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Advisory  Committee 
headed  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Sutton  of  Philadelphia,  the  Commission 
drafted  a long-range  program  for  developing  the  property,  a program 
that  is  still  in  progress. 

Today  at  the  Boone  Homestead,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  is  creating  a frontier  setting  depicting  life 
in  rural  Pennsylvania  and  is  nurturing  a w'oodland  area  to  give  youth- 
ful campers  (Boy  and  Girl  Scouts)  a tang  of  the  woods  that  inspired 
Daniel  Boone. 
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